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discovery of small animalcula by Leeuwenhoek was of so little
significance in the understanding of the cause of disease. It is sur-
prising that the keen mind of Bretonneau (1778-1862), who is
known as the first to believe in the specificity of disease, did not
grasp the significance of animalcula as an aid in explaining speci-
ficity of disease.

An Italian layman, Agostino Bassi, discovered in 1835 that a
disease of silkworms, known by the Italians as "calcino" and by
the French as "muscardine," was caused by a fungus. He demon-
strated that the organism could be transmitted from diseased to
healthy silkworms by contact and by infected food.

The real basis for the foundation of the Germ Theory of Disease
was laid by Jacob Henle in 1840 when he speculated "On Miasmata
and Contagia." George Rosen has translated this treatise into
English which makes it more available to students of this continent.
Henle based his theories upon Bassi's discovery of the cause of
silkworm disease and the discovery of the relationship of yeast cells
to fermentation by Cagniard-Latour, and Schwann. These definite
findings, in addition to his own observations, led Henle to give the
following reasons which to him proved the individual life of the
contagions:2

1.  The ability to multiply by assimilating foreign materials is known
to us only in living organic beings.

2.  The action of contagia was also compared with fermentation in that
the quantity of the effect is in no relation to the quantity of ferment
used. A needle dipped into diluted chicken-pox material having been
mixed with a half dram of water is still capable of infecting.   This
action depends on the ability of the agent to multiply, as has been
demonstrated in fermentation and putrefaction; consequently, this is
a further proof of the animate nature of the contagia.

3.  The precise, typical course of the miasmatic-contagious diseases, and
the relations in the course of the corresponding epidemics themselves
seem  to  speak  for  an  independent,  temporal  development  of  the
disease cause, which occurs only among organic beings.

Although Henle recognized that his theory needed experi-
mental substantiation, he realized that in order for the experiments
to develop they needed the light of reasonable theory. The experi-
ments did develop, and it was one of his pupils, Robert Koch, who
later expanded the theory into fact which proved the relationship
of germs to disease.

The discovery of the fungus of silkworms by Bassi opened the
way for the discovery of numerous fungus diseases of man and
animals. Some of the discoveries were based on fact, but most of
them were without value.
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